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in the century, owed its popularity among English visitors to the
presence of King Edward, who had found in the simple regime
and charming countryside with its clean and friendly cafes and
small golf course an ideal refuge from the cares of monarchy.

He had after his custom collected around himself there an
amusing circle of people, many of whom remained faithful to
the place after his death, though in the summer of 1910 the
absence of the familiar figure who had been the centre of all
their activities cast a heavy shadow over their normal gaiety.

There was little entertaining, but the essential life of the
Austrian spa continued unchanged, the early-morning promenade
with glass of water in hand, the walk out to one or other of
the favourite cafes for breakfast, the baths, the golf, the strictly
prescribed meals, the bridge, and, to balance the early rising, the
early bed.

It was certainly a tribute to the curative virtues of the place
that those who in England, if they could have borne the presence
of other people at breakfast at all, would have been at best taciturn
companions, there became gregarious, cheerful, even witty, at
wholly unusual hours. At the Egerlander in particular there were
well-recognized groups which took their coffee, rolls and honey
together daily amid a stream of conversation rarely released in
London before evening.

Over the large table at which my father and I always sat
presided Colonel Lockwood (afterwards Lord Lambourne), a
famous House of Commons character and chairman for many
years of its Kitchen Committee, never without a Malmaison
carnation and universally addressed as "Uncle Mark." He was
regularly supported by a varied company.

Every morning at the same hour there would arrive, in addition
to ourselves, Lord Dunedin, scholar, wit and one of the acutest
legal brains of his day ; Sir Squire Bancroft, full of courtliness
and reminiscence 5 Charles Hawtrey, as inimitable off the stage
as on it ; Charles Gill, King's Counsel and pillar of the Garrick
Club 5 and T. P. O'Connor, Nationalist Member of Parliament,
journalist and confirmed snuff-taker, who had known everyone
worth knowing in Fleet Street and at Westminster for the past
twenty-five years.

The ladies of the party were a more shifting population, but
the one constant attendant was also the acknowledged Queen
of Marienbad, the Hon. Mrs. Albert Petre, afterwards Lady
Hawtrey. Warm-hearted, humorous and wise she rarely led
the talk but possessed to perfection the art of keeping it alive.
Her great joy was to listen to Charles Hawtrey at his favourite